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Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the 
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the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 





United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 

All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
Conditions. 

Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 
ing the name of «SWEET. ORR & CO.” 
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Citizenship. 
We owe allegiance to the state; but deeper, truer, more 
To the sympathies that God hath set within our spirit’s core — 
Our country claims our fealty; we grant it so, but then 
Before man made us citizens, great Nature made us men, 
—jJames Russell Lowell, 


Descensus Averni: A Study in Debts. 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 


A Roman poet, who had had a wide experience, 
wrote: ‘‘ Facile est descensus averni’’—the descent 
into hell is easy. There is no hell to an honest man 
like the hell of debt. A man who has energy, ability 
and youth may, at times, profitably go into debt, but 
if he stays in debt, and that debt increases, it is not 
profitable, and his ‘‘descent into hell is easy.’’ The 
occasional profitable contraction of debt is true of an 
individual, but it is not true of a nation, because those 
who pay off old debts should balance, and, if the nation 
is prospering, more than balance those who contract 
new debts. 

The wealth of the United States is increasing rapidly, 
more rapidly than in any country in the world, both 
in the aggregate and per capita. It is concentrating, 
too, more rapidly than in any country in the world, in 
my opinion. One prominent feature of this concen- 
tration is the great and rapid increase in debt by the 
middle and lower classes. 

This paper attempts to show: First, the wonderful 
» increase in population and wealth of this country; 
© Second, accompanying, and a part of, this increase of 
| wealth, the rapid decrease of national, state, munici- 
) paland all kinds of governmental debts, although there 
» has been a great increase in government properties; 
» Third, the tremendous increase in private indebted- 
’ hess, and to what classes these debtors belong. The 

‘time taken is the decade from 1880 to 1890, and the 
) facts are culled from the official United States census 
) bulletins, probably the most accurate and admirably 
| atranged body of statistics ever gathered. 

The facts given abundantly justify the statement 
| that the problem of our civilization to-day is not pro- 
) duction but just distribution. If the causes which 
© have and are producing the conditions shown are not 
_ Son changed, it will produce, as Dr. Herron says, ‘‘the 
" Most atheistic and, in some respects, the worst des- 
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potism—the worst to overcome because of the compre- 
siveness as well as the indirection of its rule.’’ 


*In the decade from 1880 to 1890, the population of 
the United States increased from 50,000,000 to over 
62,500,000, or nearly 25 per cent. The assessed valu- 
ation of property increased from nearly $17,000,000,000 
ta over $24,500,000,000, or nearly 45 per cent. The 
estimated true valuation of property increased from 
a trifle over $43,500,000,000 to a trifle over $63,500,- 
000,000, or the same, nearly 45 per cent. The amount 
of wealth per capita has increased from $514 in 1860 to 
$780 in 1870, to $870 in 1880 and to $1,016 in 1890. It 
has, therefore, increased nearly 17 per cent in the last 
decade. 

During this decade the debt of the civilized world, 
outside of the United States, has increased from $23,- 
500,000,000 to nearly $26,000,000,000, or over 9 per 
cent. The debt of our country has decreased in the 
same period from $1,923,000,000 to $916,000,000, or 
over 50 per cent. It was $38.33 per capita in 1880 and 
$14.63 in 1890, or a decrease of nearly 62 per cent per 
capita. In 1890, France owed $116.03 per capita; Neth- 
erlands, $95.56; Great Britain, $87.79; Italy, $76.06 ; 
Austria-Hungary, $70.84; Belgium, $63.10; Prussia, 
$37.03, and Russia $30.79. 

The state and territorial debt has decreased, from 
1880 to 1890, from $290,000,000 to $223,000,000, or 23 
per cent, but the per capita indebtedness decreased 
from $5.79 to $3.56, or 38.5 per cent. Most of this 
decrease is in the North Atlantic division, embracing 
New England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The county debt increased a trifle during this decade 
—from $124,000,000 to $142,000,000, or 14.5 per cent 
increase, but the per capita decreased from $2.47 to 
$2.27, or 8 per cent decrease. The North Atlantic 
division decreased this kind of debt, and the rest of 
the country increased it a little. 

The municipal and school district indebtedness in- 
creased from $703,000,000 to $878,000,000, which is 25 





*NoTe—In the figures, the round millions are given; where 
the figure is more than a half an extra million is added, where 
less it is not regarded. The same rule applies to the percent- 
ages, and more than one-quarter per cent is called an extra 
one-half per cent and less is not regarded. 
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per cent increase, but the per capita increase is only 
from $14.01 to $14.02. 

Thus the grand total of national, state and territorial, 
county, municipal and school district debt decreased 
from $3,150,000,000 to $2,159,000,000, or 31.5 per cent, 
and the total per capita indebtedness decreased from 
$60.60 to $34.48, or 43 per cent decrease. 

During this decade the national government has 
been building postoffices, custom houses, and many 
other buildings, making river, harbor and many other 
improvements, besides paying a large part of the cost 
of the civil war in pensions; the states, counties and 
school districts have built roads, bridges, schools, court 
houses, etc., and stored fixed capital in many ways, 
and the municipalities have established or improved 
waterworks, and, in many cases, lighting and other 
works, paved, builded, and spent much money which 
will never need to be spent in the same way again, and 
a certain part of which will soon produce revenue. 

During this decade the amount of the bonded national 
debt and the combined state and local bonded debt has 
decreased from $2,827,000,000 to $1,955,000,000. In 
1880 the average rate of interest on this debt was 5.24 
per cent, and in 1890 it was 4.85 ‘per cent, despite the 
fact that many of the bonds could not be refunded at 
lower rates of interest, because they could not be called 
in, though the money could have been obtained at less. 
This shows a decrease of nearly 7.5 percent of the rate 
of interest. The decrease in the amount of the debt 
and in the rate paid on it, and the increase in the pop- 
ulation, have decreased the amount paid per capita 
from $2.95 to $1.51, or a decrease of 49 per cent in the 
amount of interest paid. The interest charge on every 
$1,000 of assessed valuation has decreased from $8.76 
to $3.84, or 56 per cent. 

This is a magnificent showing. Mr. Porter says, in 
Census Bulletin No. 206: ‘‘It is gratifying to know 
that through the reduction of principal, the lessening 
of the interest rate and the increase of population and 
wealth, the burden of debt has been rapidly growing 
less, much more rapidly than the reduction of principal 
alone would indicate.’’ Asa nation, we can be proud 
of the showing. 

And now the other side: How is it with the indi- 
viduals composing the nation? Are they getting out 
of debt also? There is one mortgage to every twelve 
persons in this country, but as there are five persous 
in a family, we can say say there is one mortgage to 
every 2.4 families. As out of this 62,000,000 only a 
trifle over twelve million are of voting age and quali- 
fication, we can say there is one mortgage to every 2.4 
voters. This mortgage debt is 18.5 of the true valua- 
tion of all taxed real estate, whether mortgaged or not. 
Thirty-two per cent in number of all the acres in this 
broad land and 23 per cent of all the city lots are 
incumbered with a mortgage. This real estate mort- 
gage debt was, in 1880, $2,343,000,000, and in 18go it 
had risen to $6,000,000,000, or an increase of 156 per 
cent. This is an increase per capita from $46.72 to 
$118, or 152.5 per cent. There has been a singular 


progressiveness about the increase of this debt. It 
was larger in round millions in 1881 than in 1882 by 
$120, in 1882 by $133, in 1883 by $35, in 18%4 by $30, 
in 1885 by $32, in 1886 by $151, in 1887 by $233, in 1888 
it decreased $60 only to increase in 1889 by $169. 

During this decade, the average rate of interest paid 
on these mortgages decreased from 6.75 per cent to 6.52 
per cent, which is a decrease of only 3.4 per cent of 
the rate of interest. Hence, the rate of interest has 
decreased half as rapidly on private bonded debts as 
it has on the government bonded debts. 

By whom are these mortgages owed and to whom? 
That is the important question. What light do statis- 
tics shed on it? The average mortgage is $1,363. This 
shows at once that most mortgages are not put on 
property of very high value. The average of the 
country mortgages (those on acres) is $1,064, and the 
average value of the property mortgaged is $1,839, 
supposing it to be equal in value per acre to the 
unmortgaged, so that the mortgage covers 58 per cent 
of its value. The average of the city mortgages (those 
on lots) is $1,643, and the value of the property is 
$2,429, supposing it to be equal in value per lot to the 
unmortgaged, so that the mortgage covers 68 per cent 
of its value. (It should be said here that the valua- 
ation is estimated, and is doubtless low, while the 
amount of the mortgage is exactly known, and, hence, 
these per cents may be a little high, but it is the best 
basis we have to goon.) This shows that city prop- 
erty, where incumbered, is mortgaged to nearer its 
true value than country property. It shows that not 
many rich people have mortgaged their property, when 
its average value is $1,839 in the country and $2,429 in 
the city. It is the middle class which is getting into 
debt, and deeply, too, when they pledge their property 
up to 58 per cent in the country and 68 per cent in the 
city. These conclusions are strengthened by the fact 
that the average mortgage in the country covers 108 
acres, which is not a large farm, and in the city it 
covers 1.72 lots, which is not a large holding. 

It is reinforced by the fact that 46 per cent of the 
number, though not quite 10 per cent of the value of 
the mortgages, are under $500 each, and 70 per cent of 
the number, though but 24 per cent of the value, are 
under $1,000 each, and 97 per cent of the number, and 
8o per cent of the value, are under $5,000 each. In 
102 counties, carefully examined, 28 per cent of the 
number of mortgages, and 24 per cent of their original 
value, were given to mortgagees who held over twenty- 
five mortgages each, and another so per cent in num- 
ber, and 11 per cent in original value, were given to 
those who held between ten and twenty-five mortgages 
each. This shows how certain classes are concentra- 
ting wealth in their hands. 

If we reckon two-thirds of the true value of real 
estate as the total amount that can be incumbered, 
then 28 per cent of the greatest possible incumbrance 
has been reached on all the real estate in the country, 
whether mortgaged or not. Of course, the percentage 
is much higher on the unincumbered property alone. 
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We can readily see that it is the owners of property 
ranging from $500 to $2,500 in value who bear this 
indebtedness, but is it confined to any one class in the 
community? We have heard a great deal about the 
bad condition of the farmers during the last few years; 
is it true? In 1880 there were 842,000 owned farms, in 
1890, 850,000, or an increase of less than 1 percent in the 
decade. In 1880 there were 271,000 hired farms, and in 
1890, 406,000, or an increase of nearly 70 percent. This 
comparison is not absolutely accurate, as the census of 
1880 showed owned and hired farms, and that of 1890 
showed farm-owning and farm-hiring families, but it 
is substantially true. The figures are frightful. Almost 
all of the increase in farms during the last decade, 
either from the natural growth of the west or from the 
division of farms caused by death, has passed into alien 
hands. The tillers of the soil are being dispossessed 
at a more rapid rate than probably ever before in the 
world’s history. A little study of the table shows that 
this movement is not confined to any one section, but 
is progressing with uniformity all over the union. 

Of this 350,000 families owning farms, 257,000, or 
30 out of every 100, own mortgages on their farms 
also, so that 53 per cent of the farmers in this country 
either do not own their farms or only partially own 
the land they till. These incumbered farms average 
$3,190 in value, (see note*), and the debt on them 
averages $1,130, or 35.5 percent. Fifty-three per cent 
of these incumbered farms are valued at less than 
$2,500 each. 

“Yes, this is true,’’ you say; ‘‘ we have heard that 
the farmers are going to the dogs, but the cities hold 
many flourishing middle-class people.’? Dothey? Ate 
these people flourishing? In 161 medium-sized cities, 
ranging from 8,000 to 100,000 in population, there are 
717,000 families, and of this number 487,000, or 68 per 
cent, hire their homes. Of the remaining thirty-two 
out of the hundred, twenty own without and twelve 
with a mortgage. One family out of five lives in a 
home it wholly owns. This is worse than the farmers. 
Each one of these twelve mortgaged homes is valued 
at $3,837, and its mortgage amounts to $1,607, or 42 
per cent, and 46 per cent of these pledged properties 
ate worth less than $2,500 each. 

In the larger cities, over 100,000 in population, the 
percentage hiring is larger, being 74 per cent, and of 
the twenty-six out of the hundred who own, sixteen 
hold free and ten with a debt. The property of these 
ten is worth on an average $4,883, and the mortgage 
is $1,967, or 40 per cent of the value. Thirty-nine per 
cent of these pledged properties is worth less than 
$2,500. In fact, not only is the owning concentra- 
ting in large cities, but also the owing. The counties 
embracing the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse owe 8o per cent of the mort- 





* The discrepancy in the value of the farms and lots now men- 
tioned, with the previous figures, is due to the fact that the 
previous amount is figured from the returns for ten years from 
thirty-two states in Bulletin No. 64, and the later figures are 
taken from the mortgages actually in force in twenty-two states 
as recorded in Bulletin No. 63. 


gages in force in New York state. The per capita debt 
in these counties is $392, and outside of them $117. In 
these counties the debt averages 34 per cent of the true 
value of the real estate, and outside it is 21 per cent. 
The counties embracing Boston and its suburbs, Law- 
rence, Lynn, Lowell and Worcester owe 74 per cent of 
the mortgage debt of Massachusetts. The per capita 
debt is $160 inside and $112 outside, and the ratio to the 
true value about the same, Cook county, Illinois, hold- 
ing the city of Chicago, owes half of that state’s mort- 
gages. Its per capita debt is $161, and in the rest of the 
state it is $73. Seventy-two counties, embracing the 
larger cities, owe 56 per cent of the mortgages, which, 
in these counties, average $221 per capita, and outside 
only $74. In these counties the mortgages are 23 per 
cent of the true value of all taxed real estate, outside 
of these counties, they are 15 per cent. The great 
cities owe more, either per capita or per valuation, 
than the smaller places. The concentration of wealth 
means the concentration of debt also. 

The big cities do not show up as well as the medium- 
sized ones, and both are worse than the country. In 
fact, while the mortgage debt has increased 156 per 
cent in the last decade, the mortgages on city property 
increased 170 per cent in number and 236 per cent in 
value from 1880 to 1889. Startling as are the figures 
about farm property, we have been somewhat prepared 
for them by the press of the last few years, but we have 
not been prepared to believe that the condition of the 
cities is worse than that of the country. But such is 
the fact. 

Is it due toextravagance? Eighty-two and one-half 
per cent of the original amount of these debts was 
given as paft of the purchase money, or for improve- 
ments, and 94 per cent represents purchase money, 
improvements, business, and the more durable kinds 
of personal property. It cannot be that. 

It is not a local result, and, hence, cannot be caused 
by local conditions. New York owes more per capita 
than any other state—$268, then follow the District 
of Columbia, $226 ; Colorado, $206 ; California, $200 ; 
Kansas, $170. The south, as a rule, owes much less 
per capita than any other section, but it is less wealthy. 
It has also not reached as high a percentage in the table 
of the greatest possible incumbrance. The District of 
Columbia heads that bad list with 54 per cent, New 
York is next with 46 per cent, then follow Kansas with 
40 per cent, thrifty Vermont with 33 per cent, Nebraska 
with 30, Massachusetts with 29 per cent, and so on, 
skipping back and forth across the country. 

The absentee ownership also is very large. In a 
careful examination of 102 widely scattered counties, 
it was found that 28 per cent of the number, and 31 
per cent of the original amount, was owned outside of 
the state in which the county is situated. This per- 
centage is larger, as might be expected, in the western 
states, which have no large city. In one county in 
Nebraska 98.5 per cent, both in number and amount, 
is owned outside of the state. A remote creditor will 
not have the consideration for a debtor whom he does 
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not know. If the debtor falls behind, he is more likely 
to suffer. 


Using a line three-fourths of an inch long as the stan- 
dard for 1880, we have the following comparisons: 
POPULATION, 
188O--§0,000,000 . . . . +s eee Suet A 
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PER CAPITA NATIONAL DEBT, 
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Decrease, 62 per cent. 
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What does this mean? Debt has increased three 
times more than wealth and six times as rapidly as 
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population. Enough facts and figures have been given 
to convince. More might be cited till the reader 
wearied, It means that the great middle class, the 
farm owners and home owners, the people worth from 
$1,000 to $5,000, the backbone and sinew of this coun- 
try, the class which furnishes the great men of the 
country and from which the armies of the revolution 
and the rebellion were drawn, is rapidly getting into 
debt. This means that it is decreasing in numbers— 
those most heavily weighted become bankrupt and 
drop down to the day-laboring class. It is losing its 
independence and influence. A man who is in debt 
-an never speak his mind with perfect independence. 
It is losing its manhood and gaining anxiety and in all 
the evils that debt creates. It is like a great iceberg 
floating into warm waters, whose edges fray off, and the 
warmth penetrates its mass, rendering it easily broken 
and rotten. It gradually sinks lower and lower into 
the water and becomes more and more water-logged. 
The descent into this hell of debt is easy. It is going 
on at an accelerating rate. What are its causes? Can 
they be removed? How can the movement be reversed ? 
Can the republic exist without this middle class—with 
only the millionaire and the day laborer or pauper? 
It cannot exist nine-tenths slave and one-tenth free, 
was said half a century ago, and it is true to-day. As 
Prof. Herron says: ‘‘ There is but one deliverance 
from the rule of the people by property and that is the 
rule of property by the people. . » The only hope 
of the people for either industrial or political freedom 
lies in their taking lawful possession of the machinery, 
forces and production of the great industrial monopo- 
lies. Through the instrumentality of the state, the 
people, constituted in the realized democracy of a 
social commonwealth, could organize their social econ- 
omy in justice that would insure work and bread for 
all who would work, as well as make common to all 
many social benefits now exclusively enjoyed by the 
privileged few.”’ 
~ ere — 
The Ruling Power. 
BY AUG. McCRAITH. 

The practice of ruling, at best, is an evil, and was it 
not necessary in some cases would not be confessed by 
an enlightened community. But when so enlightened! 
To rule is not so much a desire as it is a tendency, a 
means to an end. True, there are, unfortunately, 
some characters who are dominated with the idea that 
they are born to rule. Their mark in history is a river 
of tears. To exert power over others, begetting, as it 
does, enmity and opposition, can afford but a petty 
satisfaction to the perpetrator, excepting in that it 
serves his selfish ends. Progress is along the line of 
least resistance, and turns, in all things, from obstruc- 
tion to the most available outlet. The water bursting 
forth flows into the easiest channels, and, meeting 
obstacles, goes to the right or left, marking its course 
with coves, inlets and bays. But let the stream pos- 
sess the power of a Niagara, it sweeps down all in its 
pathway, leaving a straight and narrow course, con- 
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forming all other elements to its will regardless of 
consequences. 

The main object is to lead, to excel, sometimes 
apothesized under the high-sounding apellation of 
ambition, which, like charity, covers many sins. The 
lowest manifestation of the ruling power is seen in the 
prize fighter, and its most injurious in the politician, 
our modern warrior, who can dangle more scalps to 
his belt than a Sioux Indian. In the effort to lead is 
the ruling power’s birth; its growth is of its own spoil. 
It gathers strength from out the corruption it cre- 
ates, and, as its desire is never satisfied, the tendency 
increases. Even the church, teaching christianity, 
desiring to lead, ruled, and became corrupt. A turn- 
the-other-side humility could not stay the arm of the 
ruler,,and, although a take-it-or-leave-it policy has 
been substituted, the theological devotee would crowd 
us to-day with revelations and decrees. Happily, the 
ruling power here has been curbed. In the highest 
forms of society we find heart-burnings, scheming, 
artifice, jealousy and ambition, the desire to lead and 
hence rule, In science, art, intellect, not infrequently 
the most aggravated instances. More generally is it 
found in the under strata. Obscurity feels its position 
keenly and stops not at trifles. Purpose rides rough- 
shod over equity. 

The inclination and practice of the ruling power is 
to assume greater proportions, a wider domain, and 
from a knowledge of its position, fostered by fawning, 
flattery and supplication, to induce its administrators 
to take on powers that are purely coercive, entirely 
outside contracts. In corporations and associations 
the agreement is voluntary and the governing powers 
well defined. Any assumption outside of this is 
rudely checked, and effectually so, as the individual 
has the counter power of withdrawal; but not so in 
government, when, regardless of abuses, the abused 
must contribute to its support, or be classed a rebel. 
Experience dearly teaches that the ruling power should 
only be invoked when liberty is clearly and unques- 
tionably invaded. Ruling begets ruling, continual 
warfare, each striving for power, man pitted against 
man. ‘To the assumptions of the ruling power can be 
traced all our industrial ills, poverty, and its resultant 
crime, Remove the evils created thereby and there 
would be but little crime left, small need to rule. 

The strength of government is in its weakness. 
When its irregular decrees fail because of inability, 
then is it strongest. With unlimited power it marches 
to destruction, along with the lives of the people. The 
progress of the world has been away from government, 
and its simpler form met the popular idea in our early 
history, as against the strong central idea of Hamilton, 
debated and relegated, and the government that ‘‘gov- 
erns best governs least’’ prevailed. With the indus- 
trial situation that existed in those days, evidently 
limited government was embodied in freedom from 
kingly domination, foreign legislation, taxation and 
home rule. With the vast unused opportunities free 
to all, the need of stipulating and defining industrial 
conditions was not forcibly brought to the attention of 


the people, nor generally understood or recognized, 
or, if so, by such rare minds as Jefferson's, it was 
thought to be a question of the future. And it is, with 
a vengeance. Although a change of government was 
had, no change was made in the economic field. The 
old customs and usages prevailed ; the land system of 
William the Conqueror was adopted, and special priv- 
ileges were granted to individuals as of yore. We 
have succeeded in duplicating the results of monarch- 
ial rule in a republic, because of adopting the same 
industrial practices. How could it be otherwise? Like 
causes produce like effects. Our working conditions 
are fast verging upon those from which our fathers 
fled. Our government is different in name only. 

With the f eedom that then reigned it was enough 
to preach ‘‘all men are created free and equal.’’ Had 
the fact been fully grasped that their liberty was 
because of a simple government and unlimited nat- 
ural resources, a patriotic and humane spirit might 
have provided just and stable conditions for the 
future. It is not enough now to say that men are 
equal, it must be shown how to secure equity. The 
ruling power has gradually augmented, taking on 
greater assumptions and conferring them upon others. 
Done under cover of advancing the people's interests. 
The Union and Central Pacific railroads are a striking 
example. The contribution of the United States to 
these companies, on account of their main line, is 
said, on good authority, to be not far from $80,000,000, 
of which over $52,000,000 was paid in bonds, and the 
remainder in land, aggregating 25,000,000 acres, with 
all timber, iron and coal. The recent bond deal is 
another instance, And our governors were not at all 
backward about openly violating our constitution, in 
the case of our postal system, which permits of indi- 
vidual enterprise in the carrying of mails, but which 
is estopped by congress,—an usurpation of state and 
individual rights. Echoes of the present time indi- 
cate that the people, especially the working people, 
will be extremely fortunate if they do not find this 
great power arrayed against them as the struggle 
grows fiercer, just as the judiciary is now used to 
place labor’s representatives in jail, by an abolition 
of trial by jury. 

It is safe to say that in the next great social upheaval, 
however it may come, the new bill of rights will be 
something more than a generalization, and will attempt 
to define what liberty is and how to maintain it. ‘‘Indi- 
vidual liberty, limited only by the liberty of others,”’ 
while being the true principle, and upon which we all 
agree, is as much a generalization as ‘‘all men are 
created free and equal.’’ It will also require defini- 
tion ; but let the principle of liberty be recoguized 
and based upon freedom in nature's gifts, no special 
protection to any individual or industry, and let no 
ruling power be exercised unless the violation of lib- 
erty is clearly flagrant, such to be always decided by 
an impartial jury of the whole people. 

It is evident that any social system must depend 
upon the education and intelligence of its units. Indi- 
viduals can and do rise above the mass in many ways, 
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but their privileges and practices are limited. The 
average mind will rule in matters of common interest. 
That system, then, which is the simplest, requiring 
the least exercise of power, will be found the purest, 
most enduring and best. 

Meantime, we should jealousy watch and guard 
against any attempt to create or increase the ruling 
power, no matter whether the ruler is in the field of 
commerce or in the state, or whether he be a specula- 
tive superior will-o'-the-wisp of the future. 

- ooo 
Our Ignorance. 
BY EDWIN A. WALDO. 

What the American workman most needs to-day is 
a leadership which, in point of mental endowment 
and moral stamina, surpasses the capitalist leaders. 
Intellectual strength always subdues inferiority, and 
moral worth will, in the long run, win the staunchest 
following. 

There is a reason, but no apology, for the needless 
ignorance existing to-day among the great majority of 
our work-people. The reason is, that much of their 
leisure is spent in idleness or fruitless conversation, 
too frequently with minds clouded in the fumes of 
ill-ventilated saloons and club-rooms, where conversa- 
tion is confined to decrying the plutocracy or defend- 
ing the infamy of the popular alderman of the ward. 

No one will deny the advantages enjoyed by those 
who have had years of culture in the training of a 
university. The time will come when such opportun- 
ities will be open to all. Yet, those years of training 
are, after all, but years of preparation for the educa- 
tion of a life-time, rather than the completion of an 
education. The practical gain of a university training, 
as far as fitting a man for citizenship is concerned, is 
not as liberal as is often supposed. Let the workman 
make use of his opportunities and he has the advan- 
tage over the university graduate, particularly within 
the limits of his own trade. Asa matter of fact, the 
average workman is not only unable to talk intelli- 
gently upon the origin and development of organized 
labor in his specific trade, but he cannot give you a 
clear statenient of its present status. He is led on the 
one hand into a fight with the capitalist opposition, 
and, even if success crowns the effort, the battle being 
over, the same workman who has fought almost to the 
point of starvation against the plutocrats and aristo- 
crats, turns and places his vote in favor of his enemies, 
giving back to them the control of the political machin- 
ery, and thus very largely undoing the good accom- 
plished through the industrial organization. In both 
instances the average workman is led without deter- 
mining in his own mind a reason for his following. 

Our labor leaders are themselves largely responsible 
for this lamentable condition. ‘The education of the 
workman to a thoughtful consideration of present social 
conditions and their remedy has been disregarded. 
Enthusiastic leaders have swayed the multitudes by 
sheer force of personality rather than by the logic of 
cold facts. A few feeble attempts have been made at 
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various times to inaugurate an educational movement 
in this country similar to the Fabian Society in Eng- 
land, but with slight success. 

The secret of the prosperity of trades organization 
in England is that the movement is grounded in the 
intelligent co-operation of the workmen. Our own 
lack of success has been commensurate with our igno- 
rance. 

In education is to be found our salvation. Intelli- 
gent action is the highway to industrial freedom. The 
power of the capitalist class will be broken when the 
united workmen of the nation shall manifest their 
mental and moral superiority. Through ignorance 
the industrial forces are to-day divided against them- 
Through the tactics of the wire-puller disinte- 
Through compromis- 


selves. 
gration is being brought about. 
ing to capitalists in the republican and democratic 
parties the workmen of the country are sacrificing 
their moral integrity and putting off the day of their 
emancipation. 

Industrial peace can come only in an intelligent 
development on the fundamental principle of human 
brotherhood. Let the leaders of trades unions under- 
take to discover the relationship of the members of 
each union to the municipal government and to the 
legislature. Let them unfold the evils of individual 
control of the meansof production as well as of labor, 
and let a keener interest be aroused in obtaining all 
neglected privileges that are even now a legal heritage. 
Let laws of sanitation be enforced, overtime abolished, 
female and child labor laws be strictly enforced. Let 
classes for instruction be opened, and vantage taken 
of the experience of our British cousins in the diffusion 
of information and awakening a public sentiment along 
these lines. 

A campaign conducted by men trained in the school 
of industry to a clear conception of economic truths 
and sustained by workmen educated in the same school 
of applied economics will dislodge plutocracy from its 
seat of power and give the solution to the social equa- 


tion. 
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The Almighty Public. 
BY FRANK A MYERS. 

Public opinion is king in America. It is the con- 
census of belief of the masses, and its power and 
authority are to be respected. It is a mighty current 
that sweeps down all before it, as the river does drift- 
wood, It is a sun that swerves not in its course. 
Happy is that public man who is in the light of this 
sun, or floating in his bark in this current. It shapes 
government, society, and ever the family and the indi- 
vidual. 

The whispers of the Mrs. Gamps and the Mrs. Har- 
rises, and the potency of Mrs. Grundy as to what she 
will say, have perhaps an insensible directing influ- 
ence upon the individual that he may even pretend to 
defy. But there are things he will not do and things 
he does do that he would not were he less civilized. 
He may never stop to reason why he acts the one way 
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or the other, and may assure himself it is entirely 
another reason that actuates him. But his views about 
his conduct, shaped to be consistent with his rule of 
civilized independence or native self-assertion, or made 
to flatter his amour propre, do not remove the human 
fact down behind all. An estimate of one’s own 
motives count for nothing, if it be not correct, and 
the public expression of that estimate establishes no 
truth in the case. It is not meant to say, however, 
that there are no exceptions to this rule. We all go, 
more or less, with the fashion, in opinions as in dress, 
and find many excuses for ourselves that we will not 
accept from others for their course. To be ou‘re we 
regard, usually, as an evidence of one who is a crank. 
If we defy Mrs. Grundy, and labor to be a crank—why 
do we do so? Perhaps it is to set the old madam right, 
as we think, and have her finally on ‘‘our side,”’ for 
plainly she is not always right. 

All persons try to put their best foot foremost. Why 
so? Simply to win the approbation of Mrs. Grundy. 
We all pose, in at least a degree, before others, whether 
in church, on the street, in the assembly, in the coach, 
or in the counting-room. Even at the table no one 
acts out the animal that he is, but he is pleasant to his 
elbow neighbor and graciously helps him before help- 
ing himself. The reason of this is, it is the fashion 
but not nature. The dog seizes his bone and growls 
on the approach of another dog, but Mrs. Grundy for- 
bids this in the human animal ; and she even says we 
must eat our pie with a fork, and we obey. We desire 
to be gracious and polite, because public sentiment 
would condemn us were we not so. Thus the King 
Public shapes our training and our opinions, and lays 
down rules for our judgment of others and of affairs 
in general. Weeven write and speak our sentences 
according to the rules laid down by the hidden Mrs. 
Grundy. 

The family, perhaps less than society, is directed 
somewhat by the same insensible influence. We fear 
to be rude, because Mrs. Grundy will raise a scandal 
about it. We are kind because it is the best. Best for 
whom? and why the best? Well, for one thing, it 
saves bad feeling, and then Mrs. Grundy would not 
like for us to be known as a coarse, bad, beastly fellow. 
So we come to ask of our open course—what will the 
people say if we do so and so, or thus and thus, and 
we measurably shape our conduct accordingly. If we 
don’t do right—that is to say, according to agreed 
opinion—we are at once talked about in no moderate 
terms, and that we don’t like very well. We don’t 
like to be set down in the scale of manhood by public 
opinion—no one does. We would rather climb up the 
ladder of fame than be abused for not trying. 

Popularity! Yes, here that invisible Mrs. Grundy 
isagain. The almighty public is one of her protean 
disguises. If you wish to catch the public ear, you 
_find after all it is only Mrs. Grundy that lurks in Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. King Public is supreme, and 
when he speaks we all listen and heed. Vox populi, 
vox dei! The people’s voice is not to be ignored. No 


one person is able to cope with it. The people can 
easily spit on a man and rub him out, and leave him 
as dead as Dick who was accidentally choked to death 
by his hat-band. No amount of seeming reason can 
displace the popular laugh. As Peter Wilkins says, 
‘‘when the laugh is against you, silence is discretion.”’ 
Popular clamor is as equally omnipotent as it is per- 
sistent. It may not be omniscient, but there is no 
gainsaying its power and influence. Therefore, we 
have time-trimmers in public places, and men who 
tremble when the ark is brought into the camp of 
Israel with a shout. Such wishy-washy men are unfit 
for the positions they hold. They strain to go with 
the majority, which everybody knows is not necessarily 
right, nor does it establish the right. 

In obedience to the almighty public, governments 
bow, often unwillingly. Congress has been convened 
in compliance with its demands. Legislators, with a 
finger on the public pulse, vote on questions of legis- 
lation as the wish of the ‘‘dear people’’ may request. 
Laws are thus fashioned, too often too tardily, to suit 
the public will. Of course, the public is not always 
right, but it soon rights itself—a very happy quality. 

A public official once said to the writer: ‘‘A man is 
a fool who will enforce a law that will cut his own 
throat.’’ This man ignored the law in order to ‘‘stand 
in’’ with a certain element of the public. Law to him 
was nothing; the public was all. Order might take 
care of itself, his business was his re-election. It is 
not infrequently the case that law is ignored by 
dependent officials, or but faintly executed, because 
the next election is coming on. The law is but poorly 
responded to at best, if its enforcement would make 
the official odious. This heartless rejection of official 
duty in executing the law is half treason to the people, 
and it is done for power—power to wield the people 
and command their votes. Few say, or feel able to 
say, “the public be damned.’’ The public is king 
and not its official creatures. If the public repudiates 
a law, the creature official also repudiates it. The 
almighty public is supreme. As Shakespeare says: 
‘‘Nice customs courtesy to kings,’’ and Ovid says: 


‘‘Nothing is stronger than custom.’’ 
—_——-+--~or oo 


The Japanese Workers’ Condition. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO, 





The editor of the Xeview of Reviews, discussing our 
civilization in its recent issue, says: ‘‘The Japanese 
have not only learned to use modern machinery in 
manufactures, but they also learned to make the 
machinery themselves ; and é4y reason of their cheap 
labor they can produce at lower cost than the European 
countries.”’ 

To one who believes if permanent good of the high 
wage condition, such comment cannot be accepted as 
a flattering compliment. Nevertheless, what he says 
is true, and the fact may be considered as a blot upon 
our civilization, if we take it for granted that the high 
wage condition is the natural outcome of high civili. 
zation. In order to give some idea of our cheap wage 
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condition, I shall take a hurried glance over the exist- 
ing status of some of thé working classes: 

In Tokio, the capital of Japan, the center of our 
advanced system of industry and commerce, where 
wages are generally higher than in any other part of 
the country, a carpenter, one of the most important 
workers, receives only fifty cents (Japanese money, a 
dollar of which equals about fifty cents in United 
States money at present rate of exchange) per day. 
Daily wage of a plasterer is fifty-five cents, and that of 
a mason, sixty cents. In making the patrolmen’s uni- 
forms, (the goods of which they are made are a great 
deal inferior to that which is used for the same pur- 
pose in America), a tailor receives eighteen cents per 
suit. Even an experienced hand has to work from 8 
A. M. to 12 P. M. to finish one suit. 

Coming down to a still lower class of the workers, 
which you may term the ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ workers, 
the wages they receive are very small. Those who 
make underwear receive from seven to ten cents per 
dozen, and for making the /a/i (sox), fifteen cents per 
dozen. A day’s earnings of an umbrella-maker will 
not amount to more than eight or ten cents. A glass- 
worker, in making lamp chimneys, will earn from eight 
to twelve cents per thousand, and to do so he has to 
work six or seven hours. The earnings of a large 
majority of home-workers (women and children) will 
not reach more than five or six cents a day. For 
example: Those who make paper boxes earn sixteen 
cents per one thousand of four-inch square boxes ; the 
average worker can make only three hundred a day, 
thus their daily earning, after paying for mucilage 
themselves, amounts to about three cents. ‘The color 
painting on lithographical pictures will bring six cents 
per hundred. The colorings are their own expense. 
An experienced hand can finish only twenty in an 
hour. Apart from the hand-workers, there are a great 
number who work under a modern system of industry, 
and their condition is, generally, a great deal better 
than those of the hand-workers. I shall try to depict 
them in my next report. 

With these low figures of wages before you, you may 
naturally conclude that the great mass of the Japanese 
workers are in a most pitable condition—such as are 
similar to those of the workers under the sweating 
system in New York—but, when you consider the fact 
that in Tokio the working class can get three meals 
and a comfortable night’s lodging at twelve and a 
half cents, or a wholesome meal at two and a half 
cents, you will know that their condition is not as 
distressing as that of sweating workers. Nor should 
the condition of the working people be a special object 
of pity, because even the members of the house of rep- 
resentatives receive only eight hundred dollars per 
year. Indeed, those who earn thirty or forty dollars 
a month are considered among the well-to-do class. 

These conditions fit very well to our national status, 
so long as we are satisfied with our present degree of 
civilization and material wealth. But to bring our 
civilization and material wealth to a higher point it is 





necessary to break down the prevailing systems, and 
this can only be done by industrial revolution, brought 
about by long and patient work of education, agitation 
and organization among the great mass of the Japanese 
working people. 

Tokio, Japan, June, 1895. 

a en eee 
Individual Liberty. 
BY MINNIE MARTIN. 
Wm. Cowper said, long years ago, that 
“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All authority, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil.” 

Thomas Jefferson built his system of government on 

the soverignty of the individual, as expressed in the 
declaration of independence, which, when boiled down, 
means that no man is born with the right to rule over 
another, and that every man has a right to all—not so 
much as organized greed may think necessary to keep 
him in condition to labor—the property that he can 
“arn; and that, too, under a system of voluntary co- 
operation that respects the law of equal freedom. These 
democratic notions have long since been outgrown by 
the governing classes, who connive and wink at the 
destruction of popular liberty. The declaration of 
independence was emasculated by the constitution, 
and a government for the rich aristocrat was enthroned, 
with a king in a frock coat, and a supreme court that 
could fiddle away the liberties hinted at by Jefferson 
and Paine, and they whose liberties have been trodden 
under foot cheer the performance to the echo and them- 
selves hoarse over it. 

The two potent factors in our government are piety 
and the almighty dollar. Laboring people everywhere 
need liberty in order to be prosperous and independ- 
ent, but they will never get it so long as they vote for 
the two old parties—for any man to tax and plunder 
them at will. The power of taxation is despotism, 
pure and simple. Our government is but the outward 
manifestation of the far-reaching influence of the 
almighty dollar, as manifested by injunctions and 
supreme court decisions—all in the interest of greed. 
The laboring people ought not to vote for any man or 
set of men who do not advocate individual liberty. 

The laboring people will never be prosperous until 
we have free money—not simply free coinage of gold 
and silver at a ratio of 16 to I, or any other ratio—but 
absolute freedom to make and use any kind of money 
they may desire to use, with all legal tender laws 
repealed. None but poor, or depreciated, money need 
legal tender laws to cause it to circulate. With free- 
dom to capitalize credit, and establish mutual banks, 
with well known credit, to loan money on good secur- 
ity at cost, which, with free competition, will reduce 
interest, rent and profit to a minimum. 

Then demand free land—that is, occupancy and use 
as the only title to land. These would be followed by 
free men and women ; then an era of prosperity would 
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dawn ; the hum of industry would replace the tramp 
of idle men and the chink of a scarce, high-priced 
dollar ; then the laborer would be able to obtain the 
means to buy food and clothing, with where to lay 
his head, with the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness secure to him by a government that shall 
be organized to uphold equal freedom. 

Demand these liberties, and accept nothing short of 
liberty limited only by the like liberty of all. 

Labor in the Olden Times. 
BY JERE DENNIS. 

“To none will we sell, to none deny, to none delay, either 
right or justice.” 

As labor’s great national holiday fast approaches, 
perhaps it would be well to cast a brief retrospective 
view over the dim and misty past to see if there is one 
bright light in those zeons of unknown ages that would 
guide us, though for a brief space, in the engulfing 
quagmires of strife, dissension and indifference of the 


present. 
IN THE NIGHT OF TIME. 


Commencing back in the night of time, while man 
was yet an animal and brute, not knowing how to 
build a fire or hardly to wield a club—it being scarcely 
necessary to go back in the still earlier cycles of his 
existence, in forms yet cruder and more remote—we 
find him on the same plane of intelligence as the ani- 
mal and plant life surrounding him, and over which 
he has as yet advanced but little. 

Place a varied collection of fowls in the yard together 
for the first time and they at once begin fighting for 
the mastery or lordship. So of a herd of cattle graz- 
ing upon a common pasture—the strongest individual 
of the male gender soon becomes leader of the flock. 
And plants, in their struggle for existence, are con- 
stantly warring with each other —the tares rooting out 
the wheat—the stronger overshadowing the weaker— 
until the hand of the reasoning cultivator lays low the 
obnoxious weeds. 

Thus we find man at this period on the bed rock of 
brute competition. 

MASTER AND SLAVE. 

The Indo-European and Semitic families, from which 
modern civilization dates its existence, were just begin- 
ning to establish their succession, and their form of 
society was that of master and slave. All the children 
of the aristocratic household, except the oldest son 
born of the real wife and legal mother, were unrecog- 
nized as ‘“‘human’’ beings. They were worse than the 
chattel slaves of the south before the war, the master 
having absolute power to punish them—his own broth- 
ers, sisters and children—with death, to sell them to 
any bidder for any purpose, no matter how immoral, 
and inflict upon them the most cruel tortures. 

ORIGINAL WORKINGMEN. 

These were our original workingmen, and then, as 
now, they soon commenced to combine and rebel 
against their hard fare, degredation and unrequited 
toil. But what was the result? Then, as now, we find 


that the workingmen did not “combine sufficiently”’ 
to’cast off their shackles, while their masters did, as is 
evidenced by the Amphictyonic council, existing two 
thousand years before Christ, composed exclusively of 
the lords from each family, and, when one member 
was threatened, casting its combined power for his 
protection. 
A THOUSAND YEARS LATER. 

A thousand years later, we find Moses, the inspired 
Hebrew law-giver, trying to abolish slavery—no doubt 
from the bitter contempt of the degredation of his 
people in Egypt—and Lycurgus, the Spartan states- 
man and imperator, dallying with his new ‘‘state’’ 
and solution of the industrial question, 

But Lycurgus, despite all his wisdom, could not con- 
ceive of a nation without slaves. His thoughts were 
only for the ‘better classes.’’ He saw they could not 
much longer withstand the shocks of competitive indus- 
try among themselves, augmented by the ever-threat- 
ening and increasing spasmodic rebellion of the slaves. 
He must bring these ‘‘better classes’? more thoroughly 
together by removing the bone of contention, and this 
he did by nationalizing all property, slaves and landed 
interests—no one really owning anything, but all being 
rich in their collective wealth. ‘To be a good farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, or an inventor, therefore, under 
Lycurgus, Imperator, Esq., was to be a degraded and 
most abject mortal, denied all citizenship, as a dog or 
cow, and hopelessly doomed a chattel slave forever by 
‘imperishable laws."’ 

NOT COUNTED AS MEN, 

So unimportant were these ancient working people 
supposed to be that they were not counted in the cen- 
sus as men or human beings, and as slaves or artisan 
freedmen they were obliged to live in a despicable 
condition, feeding on the poorest food, going almost, 
and often, quite naked, living in caves, the meanest of 
huts, or in the open air, and frequently on the verge 
of starvation ; whipped every day to be reminded of 
their cringing humility; horribly brutalized with clubs 
whenever they dared stretch themselves at full height, 
lest they be taken to ape the ‘‘thuman”’ stature and the 
attitude of manhood ; chained to the side of oxen and 
mules and made to draw loads with these beasts of 
burden ; waylaid by the trained assassins of state and 
murdered in wanton sport on the pretext of becoming 
‘dangerous ;’’ forced to work from fourteen to twenty 
hours a day, preparing food and clothing for the ‘‘citi- 
zens,"’ who expressed their gratitude by kicks and 
terms of loathing and contempt. 


ARMED RESISTANCE. 


Such was the actual status of white workingmen 
down to, and for years after, the birth of Christ—such, 
through numberless ages, have been our sufferings 
from that cruel competition based upon ownership by 
a priviledged few. Then, as now, our masters made 
the laws, held the offices of state and directed the mili- 
tary—the ultimate power of the nation and supreme 
appeal in the hour of last resort. 

What ideas had the workingmen to overcome this 
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state of affairs! Then, as now, they were the ‘‘two- 
thirds majority,’’ but then, as now, the “one-third 
minority’? bossed them most beautifully and abso- 
lutely. Their ideal salvation was the emancipation 
proclamation, and armed power to enforce it. But 
then, as now, they failed—because their military force 
was less than that of their opponents, and indifference, 
treachery and betrayal ran riot. 
A FEW INSTANCES IN QUESTION. 

One evening, a few of the poor slaves of Damophilus, 
the rich Sicilian and modern Carnegie and Pullman, 
naked and shivering in the chill winds of the moun- 
tain, came to him and beseechingly implored for a 
few rags to cover their bodies and shut out the cold, 
which added to their sufferings. Their daring plea 
was met with the usual reply of to-day: ‘My family 
isin London and Paris, spending millions ; I must buy 
a real ‘‘dook”’ for each of my daughters, and a seat in 
the United States senate for each of my sons; I must 
endow a few colleges and libraries ; contribute a half 
million each to both the democratic and republican 
parties in the coming election, so that, no matter who 
wins, I will be strictly in it, and sustain a few damage 
suits, a la Breckenridge-Pollard ; therefore, I cannot 
do any better by you just now.’’ With that, Damoph- 
ilus ordered the shivering wretches to be tied to the 
whipping post and warmed up with a sound flogging, 
then sent back, naked, to their work of tilling their 
master’s fields and minding his flocks on a thousand 
hills. 

Many of these workmen, then, as now, were as intel- 
ligent, or more so, than their masters. All over Syria, 
Greece, Palestine, Asia Minor and the Archipelago, 
then, as now, vast numbers of trade unions were in 
existence; all conditions and callings being literally 
honey-combed with them. But, alas! alas! alas! as 
even unto this day, they were improperly federated— 
they had their spies and traitors. 

Eunus, Achzus and Cleon, three branded slave 
socialist leaders, called a strike. We say ‘‘branded"’ 
because they were not only branded as the leaders of 
our present labor movement are branded with obloquy, 
the blacklist and stigma of men, but that they were 
literally and indelibly 

BRANDED WITH HOT IRONS. 


And the workers were not only branded on the fore- 
head and limbs, but often on the body, and as they 
were obliged to go mostly naked, these awful disfigur- 
ations were, summer and winter, exposed to view, and 
not only was their disgrace thus stamped upon them 
forever, but their chances of escape from bondage 
utterly destroyed. The strike progressed, and the 
hugest slave insurrection up to date was soon in full 
blast. Eunus, the branded and half-naked slave, was 
declared dictator of Enna, then king of all Sicily and 
commander-in-chief of 200,000 slave and freedmen sol- 
diers, and with this formidable force, faithful and true, 
defeated army after army of Syracuse and prouder 
Rome for years in succession. But the traitor and 
over-self-confidence finally got in their work, and an 


awful martyrdom fell upon the proletarian outcasts, 
they being butchered upon the cross and gibbet in 
untold numbers. 

REBELLION FOLLOWS REBELLION. 

Aristonicus raised the next standard of revolt in far- 
off Asia Minor, and Eunus’ servile war burst out with 
renewed fury in Capua, and Rome was again excited 
toa high pitch by the noble Gracchus with his agrarian 
law. But Gracchus was mobbed upon the streets by 
the very deluded workmen he would serve ; the labor 
army cut to pieces in the early spring, and the entire 
summer consumed in the horrible work of their cruci- 
fixion, their dangling corpses being left rotting on the 
gibbets of Stratonicze and Carea. 

Salvius and Athenion led the second Sicilian labor 
war with their slaves and tramps. Eight pitched bat- 
tles were given the most powerful armies Rome could 
muster, but, finally, internecine jealousy and treason 
reared its hideous form, and their last battle was fought 
in the Roman amphitheater, with each other, as wild 
beasts—a ghastly mutual suicide—for a Roman holiday. 

SPARTACUS, THE GLADIATOR. 

Spartacus, a shepherd lad on the plains of Thracian 
Greece, afterwards the dreaded gladiator, the fox-witted 
labor leader and greatest military chieftain in history, 
who, by his valor, success, and the magnitude and 
purity of his undertakings, still shines the brightest 
star in the galaxy of human endeavor, led the last 
great and unsuccessful struggle for the emancipation 
of labor. 

The Roman senate, as our present United States 
senate, was busy trying to suppress the right of organ- 
ization among the workers. The public lands, which, 
in the happier days of the golden age of Rome, had 
been tilled by the labor unions, were now all gobbled 
up by the enormously rich and politically powerful 
few, and slaves had taken the place of organized labor 
in these fields, delving for rapacious masters without 
remuneration, under the tyrannical lash of foreign 
mercenary drivers, forcing free labor to the cities in 
want and idleness. 

Appius Claudius, the nauseating buzzard and raper 
of Virginia, elected to restore organized labor to its 
rights, as was Grover Cleveland by democracy to 
restore free silver and bring back prosperity, in an 
equally strange and surreptitious manner, became the 
arch enemy of the very measure he was elected to 
defend. The auspices were thus favorable for Sparta- 
cus and his fellow Thracian and Gallic gladiators to 
burst their prison cells and call the wage-slaves to 
battle, who, in their dire extremity, had no other 
friend to appeal to but their own right arms. 

From the petty strike of the seventy-five gladiators, 
and the emancipation proclamation of Spartacus, soon 
rose a formidable revolution, and imperial Rome fast 
verged to dissolution. Honor, discipline aind temper- 
ance were distilled into the workmen army, a coalition 
was formed with the organized labor of Italy, the use 
of gold and other ornaments forbidden, wine and 
strong drink banished from the labor camp, and vic- 
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tory after victory followed. But alas! alas! alas! the 
demon of insubordination, sedition, treachery, betrayal 
and jealousy again burst upon the ignorant soldiers as 
usual, drunk unto madness by their never-failing suc- 
cesses. They would no longer submit to the leader- 
ship of their lion-hearted chief. He had ‘‘turned 
traitor;’’ had ‘‘sold out.’’ Their ranks had swollen to 
300,000 invincible fighters, who, for four years, had 
never lost a single battle—and the world was theirs. 
But, going into battle against the judgment of Sparta- 
cus, the fox, they were cut to pieces and annihilated, 
the few who escaped being hunted like wild beasts 
and murdered without mercy wherever found. 

A similar fate had previously overtaken Drimakos, 
who had led a rebellion and established a success for 
thirty years in Chios, but whose head was finally sold 
by one of his fellows for a price, and of Viriathus, the 
Spanish workman, striker, anarchist and finally dicta- 
tor and head of the Spanish government for twenty 
years, but who was assassinated while asleep by a 
‘“friend’’ for the gold of his enemies. 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED. 


The era known, sung and celebrated as the “golden 
age’’ was when the ancient trade unions were flour- 
ishing at their highest. It was not only the era of 
military, but pre-eminently of social and, in Greece, 
of intellectual prosperity. Hiram, of Tyre, the arti- 
ficer and builder of King Solomon’s temple, was a 
skilled mechanic and trade unionist, bossing 3,200 
union foremen and 40,000 union workmen. Phidas, 
Ictinus and Callicrates, the designers and builders of 
the new Parthenon, that most magnificent of struct- 
ures, under Pericles, were of the despised and enslaved 
working class, members of their unions, and of the 
4,000 foremen and 40,000 mechanics and laborers 
employed upon the structure, all were in good stand- 
ing in their respective unions. 

Legitimate history cannot controvert these facts, 
and shows that the greater the organization of the 
working classes for mutual protection and resistance 
the higher the standard of enlightenment in the com- 
munity they inhabit. In other words, civilization is 
accurately measured and compared by the numerical 
proportion of working people arrayed in organized 
resistance against ignorance aud oppression. Rome, 
Greece and all ancient civilization fell because of its 
oppression of the working people. The working 
classes, in all their struggles for better conditions, 
have failed for the want of proper organization and 
loyalty among their members. 

If the errors of the past are to be avoided, and suc- 
cess ever to be attained, we must organize and feder- 
ate and be true to the cause. We must go into poli- 
tics and capture and administer the government. The 
present competitive system of wage slavery must be 
replaced by the co-operative commonwealth, all nat- 
ural monopolies being owned and administered by the 
government—the people in common—for the welfare 
of all, and a pure democracy established by the abol- 
ishment of the United States supreme court and the 


American constitution, and all power put into the 
hands of the people by the initiative and referendum. 
And, as a most necessary desideratum to these ends, 
we must make our military power greater than that of 
our opponents, for the gleaming bayonet and shotted 
rifle is the supreme appeal in the hour of last resort. 





Disenchantment. 


“Every diamond star worn by my lady has to be paid for with 
the sweat and tears of the poorest of our people. I believe it is 
a literal fact that many of the artificial flowers worn at court 
are stained with the tears of the famished and exhausted girls 
who make them.""—Merrie England, 


You seemed to me once like an angel—an angel in billowy lace, 

Your crown was the starlight of jewels surmounting your beau 
tiful face ; 

And flower wreaths of exquisite beauty reposed on your bosom 
of snow. 

I thought of you thus, as an angel—and it was but a year ago! 


Then I passed from the gilded mansion, where beauty and 
riches were rife, 

And I took my place with the workers in the struggle and storm 
of life, 

Where they toil at the costly fabrics, and the gems which you 
proudly bear, 

Where the tears of the famished workers besprinkle the flow 
ers you wear. 


To-night I am back in the mansion, and I look at you—gracious, 
sweet— 

Treading the lives of the many in the dust ‘neath your silk 
shod feet ! 

The scent you exhale of the lilies has lost the old fragrance 
for me, 

Who have breathed in the stifling fetor where they toil at your 
finery. 


I can see the tears of the toilers on your flower wreaths falling 
down, 

And the wasted and worn hands working at the lace of your 
costly gown. 

Exhausted, and heart-sick, and hungry, they are keeping vou 
fresh and fair, 

And the echo to your gay laughter is the sob of their dull 
despair ! 


Could you ever be made to hear it?—if I could but take you 
apart, 

And drive that cry of the millions to the depths of your care 
less heart ! 

Just to give you pause at the banquet, to call forth a thought or 
a tear, 

To make you akin to the angel you seemed to me-—only last 
year 


I sadden to-night at your beauty, having looked upon girls half 
fed, 

Having seen the tired worker share her scanty, hard-earned 
bread, . 

Striving to help with the burden of a sister wearied long ; 

Yes—there I must look for the angels—not here in the vapid 
throng! 

~L. Claxton, 87 Ossington Avenue, Toronto, Canada. in the 

Labor Leader, 





VALUE is the life-giving power of anything; cost, the 
quantity of labor required to product it; price, the 
quantity of labor which its possessor will take in 
exchange for it.—Auskin, 

a : 

EVERY member of a labor organization should be a 

subscriber to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
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LABOR DAY, 1895. 


By statutory provision nearly all of the states 
have ordered the observance of Labor Day as a 
legal holiday. 

Labor Day, so called, does not mean a day 
set apart for laborious toil, nor does it imply a 
day for recreation and enjoyment, but it was 
and is intended that upon that day our people 
shall turn their attention to labor, its interests 
and environments ; a day when producers and 
consumers shall meet together for the purpose 
of establishing a more thorough and compre- 
hensive understanding of those social, indus- 
trial and governmental systems which now 
crush the manly hopes of labor, trample 
humanity to death and make our republican 
form of government seem like a mockery to 


our brave citizen laborers, who deserve the 
most, yet receive the least, consideration at its 
hands. 

Labor Day gives to our working people an 
opportunity to commemorate the birth, pro- 
gress and accomplishment of the labor move- 
ment in its efforts to perpetuate the great prin- 
ciple which it represents—the emancipation of 
wage earners from an unjust and oppressive 
industrial system which custom and_ years, 
together with their own indifference, have fas- 
tened upon them. 

Labor Day, 1895, will be noted for the 
emphatic protest made by organized labor 
against the great judicial crime which sent 
Eugene V. Debs and his official associate mem- 
bers of the A. R. U. to jail without first giving 
them a trial by an impartial jury, as provided 
for by the constitution of the United States. 

The past year has been a hard one upon 
wage earners and their families, but the dark 
clouds of sorrow and suffering are at least tem- 
porarily disappearing, and a brighter industrial 
outlook promises relief of a substantial charac- 
ter if workingmen and women will be: true and 
steadfast in their allegiance to their trade and 
craft organizations, for upon the strength and 
success of the latter the future prosperity and 
happiness of our wage workers depend. 

Labor Day each year should record the grad- 
ual advance of the labor movement toward the 
object for which it was founded and is being 
maintained —the emancipation of our people 
from the cruelty and hardship of wage slavery. 





EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY IN 1896. 


At the Denver convention, President Gom- 
pers, in his annual address, said: 

“It may be true that we have not been entirely suc- 
cessful in the past to generally establish the eight-hour 
workday. We should bear in mind, however, that no 
real great reform or improvement was ever attained 
by the first or even the second attempt. The ques- 
tions with us should be: Is the eight-hour workday a 
rightful demand? Is it worth striving for? Will it 
prove advantageous to the workers and the people 
generally? If we answer either or all affirmatively we 
should take up this great question of an eight-hour 
workday and make it the rallying cry, and the trade 
unions the rallying ground, for its achievement in 
1896. 

“If this convention should approve this recommen- 
dation—and to me both it and the time seem opportune 
—let it make the declaration openly and boldly. We 
can and will secure it both on the economic and polit- 
ical field. 

‘‘We can prepare for and insist upon— 

‘‘t, The preparation for a universal demand for an 
eight-hour workday for all labor, or, if it be regarded 
as more practical, one or more trades may be selected 
(with the consent of the organizations interested), and 
at the proper time make the demand, our entire organ- 
izations and their resources being pledged to the sup- 
port of the movement. 

‘‘2, We should demand the enforcement of the 
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eight-hour law and its extension to all government 
employes. 

"3. That all work for the government shall be 
performed by the government, without the interven- 
tion of contractors. 

“4. The enactment of a law by the general govern- 
ment and by the several states prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and children in factories, shops, mills, 
or mines, for a longer period than eight hours a day.”’ 

The committee on president’s report, after 
carefully considering the subject of the short- 
hour day, submitted the following, which was 
approved by the unanimous vote of the con- 
vention: 

“Your committee heartily approves of the sugges- 
tion to revive the agitation looking to the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour day, and would recommend that 
this convention select May 1, 1896, for its enforce- 
ment, the details thereof to be arranged at the next 
convention.”’ 

The action taken by the Denver convention 
requires that our affiliated organizations give 
careful and proper attention to this matter, so 
that all can be prepared to act decisively at the 
New York convention in December next. 

The primary cause of trouble and suffering 
among our people is to be found in the unequal 
and unjust distribution of the products of labor, 
and this wrong will not only continue until 
there is an adjustment of the hours of labor to 
the requirements of production, but will become 
more aggravated and intense as the inventive 
genius of man increases the productive capac- 
ity of the laborer ; hence, there should be such 
a diminuition of the hours of labor as would 
afford every man employment at a living wage. 

The right of all men to the fruits of their 
labor is so absolutely manifest as to need only 
to be stated to be universally acknowledged 
and approved, yet, while there is an excessive 
supply of everything that is needful for the 
maintenance and comfort of mankind in the 
markets of our country, the producers of these 
necessaries and comforts are themselves almost 
continually in want. This is an anomaly so 
glaring that the wrong it illustrates should be 
carefully considered by all who have any regard 
for their fellow-men and the perpetuity of free 
institutions. 

We need a system of labor and compensa- 
tion therefor that is based upon the principles 
of philosophical truth, and equal and exact 
justice between man and man. 

A workday of eight hours, or less, will secure 
such a system, because it will give more days’ 
work and employ more workers ; give more leis- 
ure and less idleness, and will force production 
by making more consumers, or stimulating con- 
sumption by providing the means of purchase. 
_ No one will deny that the increased produc- 
ing power of labor, aided by machinery, has 
decreased the number of persons required to 
keep up the supply of any manufacture in 


which machinery is used, and, as-a result, 
leaves a large number unemployed. 

It is easily demonstrated that labor has not 
received a fair share of the benefits spring- 
ing from invention and machinery, either in 
increased wages, increased purchasing power 
of wages, or in a decrease of the hours of 
labor required for a day’s pay. 

Members of all organizations agree that a 
shorter workday is needed to ameliorate the 
condition of wage earners ; hence, all should 
join in the work of agitating for the inaugu. 
rating of a general movement to establish the 
eight-hour workday, in all branches of indus- 
try, May 1, 1896, 





POSTAL SAVING BANKS. 


Postal saving banks, in connection with our 
postoffice system, would be the safest and best 
form of banking for our people. The popular- 
ity and success of this system in Great Britain 
is well known, and is strengthened materially 
by its practical operation in Canada during the 
last twenty-five years, as shown in the follow- 
ing table taken from the Montreal Gazette: 


Noa. of Amount Tolal of 

Accounts, Deposited. Deposits 
a . 12,178 $1,347,901 $ 1,588,848 
ar . 24,294 1,942,346 2,926,090 
Gee c ch oo . 31,365 2,720,216 3,945,669 
Parra os Tae 7,098,459 15,090,540 
Pare 112,321 6,599,896 21,990,653 
G6. ..6~'<. Ce 7,458,028 26,805,542 


That the system is a safe one no one will 
question. That it can be operated economic- 
ally is evidenced by the fact that the total cost 
of its management last year in Canada was 
only $57,116, which included salaries, com- 
pensation to postmasters, inspection, printing, 
etc., while the cost of each deposit or with- 
drawal was less than one-fourth of one cent, 
and the percentage of cost of management to 
balance due to depositors was only eleven- 
fiftieths of one per cent per annum. 

Prior to October 1, 1889, interest at the rate 
of four per cent was paid upon deposits, and 
since that date three and one-half per cent is 
allowed. There are no high-salaried bank 
presidents in this system. 

No one person is allowed to deposit more 
than $1,000, and the average amount to the 
credit of depositors was $222. 

The fairly high rate of interest paid by, and 
the absolute safety of, this system of banking 
makes it a model depository for wage earners’ 
savings, and to this end it tends to encourage 
a spirit of thrift not only among wage earners 
but all people with small means, ° 

The postal banking system would bring the 
people and the government into closer touch, 
and in doing so would materially lessen the 
power of capitalists to financially throttle the 
government at will. 
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COAL MINERS’ EARNINGS. 


The United Mine Workers Fournal, in its 
issue of August 15, gives an able and interest- 
ing review of the Ohio State Mine Inspector’s 
report for 1894. The review shows that the 
average time worked by the miners was 168 
days, while the average annual earnings for 
the 21,503 miners was $182.67, or $15.20 per 
miner per month, a sum equal to fifty cents 
for each calendar day in the year. In view of 
the fact that a majority of the miners live in 
company houses and pay rent of from $4.50 to 
$9 per month, we need not wonder that the 
governor of the state was called upon to issue 
an appeal to the people to contribute money, 
food and clothing to prevent miners and their 
families from starving to death. 

The forthcoming report of the Indiana 
Bureau of Mineral Statistics, for 1894, places 
the number of days worked by the miners in 
1894 at 149 days, as compared to 201 days in 
1893. ‘This decrease in the number of working 
days would in itself be bad enough, but when 
it is known that miners are paid by the ton, 
and that the price per ton was less in 1894 than 
it was in 1893, the falling off in earnings is 
made more apparent. 

Everything considered, the coal miners have 
had more than their share of hardship and 
suffering during the past three years, and, as 
usual in their case, they were the first to feel 
the effect of industrial stagnation and the last 
to experience relief. 


MAN AND MONEY. 


George K. Holmes, who was a special agent 
on mortgage statistics during the taking of our 
last census, in treating tpon the distribution of 
our country’s wealth of $60,000,000,000, states 
that 4,000 families are millionaires and own 
$12,000,000,000, the rich number 1,139,000 
families and own $30,600,000,000, while the 
poor number 12,700,000 families and own only 
$17,400,000,000, 

The eminent English statistician, Mulhall, 
divides the 6,814,000 families owning the 
wealth of Great Britain as follows: Million- 
aires, 700; very rich, 9,650; rich, 138,250; 
middle, 730,500; struggling, 2,008,000, and 
poor, 3,916,900. 

Mr. Mulhall does not give the wealth of 
xreat Britain, but a comparison of families, 
from the standpoint of millionaires, rich and 
poor, in the two countries, does not reflect 
much credit upon our system of distributing 
labor’s products among our people. This is 
the more startling, too, when we consider that 
this is ‘‘the land of the free and home of the 
brave,’’ while the other is the leading mon- 
archial government of the world. Relatively, 


class distinction is rapidly becoming more 
marked in the United States than it is in any 
European country—in fact, it is decreasing in 
Europe, while increasing here. This should 
not be true, considering the great advantage 
our people possess in the way of the ballot, as 
compared to the poorer classes in Europe, and 
it will not be true when our people, particu- 
larly our wage-earning people, learn to act 
concertedly in using the ballot to promote and 
protect their own interests, instead of allowing 
indifference and neglect to advance the inter- 
ests of capital, as it has during the past thirty 
years in this country. 

Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, in the July issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, said: 

‘‘Noah Webster, one of the fathers of the republic, 
wrote over a ee ago: ‘An equal distribution of 
property is the foundation of the republic;’ and, later, 
his namesake, Daniel Webster, said: ‘Liberty can 
not long endure in a country where the tendency is to 
concentrate wealth in the hands of the few.’ Such 
is the testimony of the wisest of mankind, from the 
days of the Mosaic law down through the Grecian and 
Roman law-givers to the thinkers of modern times. 
Such is the lesson of history, ne po in the down- 
fall of Egypt, when 2 per cent of its people owned 97 
percent of its wealth; of Persia, when 1 per cent owned 
all the land; of Babylon, when 2 per cent owned all 
the wealth; of Greece and of Rome, when 1,8o0v per- 
sons owned the then known world; emphasized in the 
sack of Constantinople, in the slow drying up of 
Spain’s magnificent empire, in the lurid fires of the 
French revolution.’’ 

In view of the above, and the fact that 1.4 
per cent of our familes own 70 per cent of all 
our wealth, we might well ask, whither are we 
drifting by the force of labor’s political indif- 
ference ? 
COMPLIMENT TO OUR DELEGATES. 


One of the greatest and grandest labor dem- 
onstrations witnessed for years in New York 
City was that given by the organizations of 
New York and vicinity on August 14 in honor 
of the departure of Samuel Gompers and P. J. 
McGuire, our fraternal delegates to the British 
Trade Union Congress, which meets in Cardiff, 
Wales, September 2. The demonstration was 
in the nature of a testimonial to the worth and 
ability of our delegates and to the cause which 
they represent. 








ORGANIZERS, ATTENTION. 
A number of organizers have reported to 
this office since our last issue, but a large num- 
ber are yet to hear from. We now desire to 


notify those holding commissions, the term «f 


which has expired, that they must act quickly 
in returning the old and securing a new com 
mission, or be dropped from our list of organ- 
izers, which we are about to print. 


SUBSCRIBE for the FEDERATIONIS'T 
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MISREPRESENTATION CORRECTED. 


BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF asczxaca, | 
BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 22, 1895. 
Mr. Aug. McCraith, Secretary A. F. of L: 

Dear Sir and Brother—The seceding faction of our 
organization who have set up headquarters at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., are flooding the country with circulars, 
claiming that they have the endorsement of the A. F, 
of L. 

They also appeared before the iron molders in con- 
vention, at Chicago, and made statements of a similar 
nature. They ieleom everyone, verbally and through 
circulars, that they are affiliated with the Federation. 
This is creating confusion, in a great many places to our 
detriment, and we request that this matter may be 
corrected by the officers of the Federation, and all 
unions throughout the country notified through the 
FEDERATIONIST to have nothing to do with these 

yple. 

We think that this should be done, and the labor 
press requested to copy the same. 

Hoping our request will be attended to, we remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. T. Ex.ior, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
Jas. H. SULLIVAN, 


General President, 

We have one of the circulars referred to in 
the above letter, and find printed upon it the 
words: ‘‘Brotherhood of Painters and Decor- 
ators of America, affiliated with American Fed- 
eration of Labor.’’ The circular is dated at 
Lafayette, Ind., and signed by J. W. McKin- 
ney, G. S. T. 

Mr. McKinney may or may not have an 
organization, but, if he has, he has no right to 
mislead the painters and decorators by claiming 
affiliation with the A. F. of L., because the 
organization represented by J. T. Elliott, as 
secretary, and Jas. H. Sullivan, president, is 
the only organization of painters and decora- 
tors holding a charter of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, and our affili- 
ated organizations are hereby notified to take 
such action as may be needed, in their respec- 
tive localities, to protect the interests of the 
affiliated painters and decorators against the 
false claims made in the circular issued by Mr. 
McKinney. 


THE COEUR D’ALENE MINERS. 


In behalf of the striking miners of the Coeur 
d’Alene mines a circular appeal has been issued 
by the president and secretary of the Western 
Federation of Miners. The appeal calls upon 
organized labor everywhere to prevent, if pos- 
sible, men from going into Wardner, Idaho, 
to seek work, until such time as the trouble 
between the miners and the Standard Oil Trust 
has been adjusted and its adjustment properly 
announced. 

The strike of the Coeur d’ Alene miners in 
1892 is still remembered by wage workers 
everywhere, and the gallant struggle of the 
miners engaged in that contest will not be for- 





gotten for years tocome. During the strike, 
three union men were killed and six hundred 
of the best citizens in the state were arrested, 
while eighteen union men remained in prison 
for from four to eight months and were then 
discharged by the supreme court of the United 
States. 

Since the strike of 1892 the majority of 
operating companies have worked under an 
amicable agreement with their employes, but 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Company 
continued the fight and refused to employ 
union men, and have led off in an effort to 
reduce wages of mine employes. 

Wherever it can be done our members should 
see that the request, made through the circular 
appeal, be complied with. 





As A RULE, wage-workers who refuse to 
organize for their own protection, or the pro. 
tection of their fellow-men and women, are 
neither cared for, respected nor feared by their 
employers, or by the general public. They 
take what they can get, without complaining, 
or even without inquiring whether it is all or 
only a part of what is due them, and history, 
past and present, demonstrates that the poorest 
paid and the worst abused labor in the world is 
unorganized labor, whereas, on the other hand, 
labor is the freest, best respected, most kindly 
treated and more richly rewarded when strongly 
organized. Workingmen, do your duty. Or- 
ganize now. 





AFTER a three months’ term of imprison- 
ment the A. R. U. officials, with the exception 
of President Eugene V. Debs, were liberated, 
by reason of the expiration of the time for 
which they were sentenced for contempt of 
court by Judge Woods. Mr. Debs must serve 
three months longer in jail; but judging from 
his letters, which appear almost daily in the 
press, his spirit has not been crushed by con- 
finement. On the contrary, he speaks out in 
thunder tones when voicing his contempt for 
the judge who sentenced him, and against the 
powers of the federal judiciary. 





NEWSPAPERS owned, controlled or influ- 
enced by capitalists and corporations cannot be 
expected to present and advocate any phase of 
social or political economy but that which pro- 
tects and promotes the interests which own, 
control or influence them. It is to the labor 
press of the country that wage-earners must 
turn for sympathy, advice and support when 
in trouble or striving to ameliorate conditions 
in lifé which have become almost unbearable. 
Let organized labor remember its friends, Sup- 
port the labor press. Subscribe for and read the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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POLITICAL, DECLARATIONS OF THE A. F. OF L. 
AT DENVER, COL. 

1, Compulsory education. 

2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and the referen- 
dum. 

3. A legal work day of not more than eight hours. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 

6. ‘The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8 The municipal ownership of street cars, water works 
and gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat 
and power. 

g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

10. The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11, Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws, affecting seamen 
and other workmen, incorporated in the federal and State laws 
of the United States. 

12. Theabolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing monev 
anu substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 





the people. — 

Our Fair List. 

Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names. an 
STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 

By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 
Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 

Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 
Illinois —Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
uincy — Bonnet & Nance Stove Co,, Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria — Culter- 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co,, Louisville. 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-Mcleod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. KE. & Co, Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co. New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
& Cornell Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 
Works, 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster’s Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle « Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland— Co-operative Stove Co. Piqua — Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth — 
Ohio Stove Co, Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
& Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea, 
Graham & Co Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co. Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton — Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter & Co. Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 

Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield, 


CLOTHING. 

By Chas. F, Reichers, Sec'y United Garment Workers of America, 

Roston, Mass.— Davis, Hopkins & Rates, 88 Summer street; 
White Bros., 13 Chauncey street; Sink, Stone & Co., 94 
Arch street. 

Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market space. 

Chicago, Ill.—Kahn, Schoenbrun & Co., Adams and Market 
streets. 

New Yuork-—B, Stern & Sons, 458-460 Grand street; Cane, McCaf- 
frey & Co., 686 Broadway. 

Pittsburgh, Pa,—L,. Feingold & Co, (pantaloons), 709 New Grant 
street. 

Overalls, jackets, pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., New York, 
Newburgh, N. Y., and Chicago, Il]. Hamilton, Carhait & 
fo., Detroit, Mich. H. S, Peters, (brotherhood overalls), 
Dover, N. J. 


TOBACCO, 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co., Drummond 
Tobacco Co., Christian Peper, Jas. G, Butler Tobacco Co., 
Brown Tobacco Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Richmond, Va.—The Edel Tobacco Co. 
Louisville, Ky.— Hall & Williams Tobacco Co.; Harry Weis 
singer Tobacco Co. as sa 
BREWERS. 
By Chas. F. Bechtold, Sec'y of United Brewery Workmen, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J 
_ Lemp Brewing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Valt. Blatz Brewing Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
_ Schlitz Brewing Co, 
Cincinnati, O.—Christian-Moerlein Brewing Co., John Hauk 
Brewing Co., Windisch & Muehlhauser Brewing Co. 
ELASTIC GORING, 
y Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton Elas 
tic Web Co, J. H,. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills. 





B 


HORSE NAILS. 
By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Natl Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 
TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. E. Wood x 
Son; Upson « Hart; Landers, Frary \ Clark; R. Wallace « 
Sons; Meriden Cutlery Co ; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Impe- 
rial Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co. 





FURNITURE. 

By Chas, F. Gebelin, Sec y International Furniture Workers Union 
Quincy, I!l.—-Excelsior Show Case and Cabinet Works; Quincy 
Show Case Works; H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory. 

Springfield, Mass.—G. A. Schastey Co, 





We Don’t.Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
tollowing firms. Labor papers please copy : 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 
IND. 

JOS. BIEKFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILI. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

5. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’'S BISCUITS. 

MEYER, JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR, MINNEAPOLIS. 

SCHOOL, SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS 

PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA, 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

GLENDALE FABRIC CO., EAST HAMPTON, MASS. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

WERNER PRINTING CO., AKRON, O. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CoO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

MESKER BROS., ST. LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

HACKETT, CARHART & CO., CLOTHIERS, NEW YORK. 





OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 20, 1895 
To Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the Coopers Interna- 
tional Union has declared unfair the Imperial Mill 
Co., of Duluth, Minn., for using the barrels of the 
American Wired Hoop Co., of Superior. 

Also upon the W. L,. Kidder & Son Milling Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind., for using unfair made barrels, and 
for continued and bitter opposition to unionism. 

This action has been endorsed by the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of I. Secretaries please read at 
union meetings. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

JoHN McBripe, President. 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 
THe Garment Workers Union has established a labor bureau. 


Anout three hundred men are employed on the temporary 
postoffice. . 

Tue bill posters and billers are organizing here under the 
banner of the A. F. of L. 

Anout forty pianomakers are on strike in the factory of the 
Russell Piano Factory, 171 Canal street. 

THe Chicago Press Feeders Union has started a movement 
for the establishment of an international union, 

Cc. G. Stivers, of this city, has been re-appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Board of Labor Statistics. 

Tue Reed, Rattan and Willow Workers Union is holding open 
organization meetings and gaining many new members. 

THE lathers’ strike, for an increase of wages from §2 to $3 per 
day, was settled in twenty-four hours and the demand granted, 

A NUMBER of local unions are considering the proposition of 
employing a physician to attend their sick and disabled mem- 
bers. 

Up to date no word has been received at any labor head- 
quarters that James R. Sovereign's order to boycott national 
bank bills is being obeyed. 

The barbers of this city have recently organized for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the Sunday closing law, and are preparing 
for a campaign against barber schools and women barbers. 

SIxTY cutters and trimmers employed by Kohn Bros., cloth- 
ing manufacturers, 144 Market street, are on strike for recogni- 
tion of the union and the white label of the United Garment 
Workers Union. 

BREWERS AND MALSTERS UNION No, 18 has offered a reward 
of $50 for information as to the whereabouts of its treasurer, 
Charles Bruner, who is said to have absconded with about $6co 
of the union's money. 

DELEGATES representing the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, District Council No. 4, the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and K, of I. Assembly of Carpenters, effected a per- 
manent organization under the title of Carpenters Executive 
Council of Chicago. 

HEBREW TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO, 217 elected the follow- 
ing officers: Morris Rosenblum, president; Bernhard Per- 
borner, vice-president; Hymen Meites, secretary; Leon Meites, 
treasurer; Morris Kotz, sergeant-at-arms; M. Hershfeld, Leon 
Statman and Hymen Chelimer, trustees, 

MARK MCCASLIN, who died recently, was one of the oldest 
members of the Cigarmakers International Union, having been 
a member for more than a quarter of a century. Mr. McCaslin 
conceived the plan for out-of-work benefits now in vogue among 
cigarmakers, suggesting the idea along in the 70's, while a resi- 
dent of St. Louis. 

DisTRICcT COUNCIL No. 4, United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica, elected the following officers: President, August Zobjeck, 
union No, 82; vice-president, Bertha Niess, union No. 82; secre- 
tary, Henry Ehrenpreis, No. 61; treasurer, Peter D. Brauman, 
No, 61; sergeant-at-arms, Gus Beduhn, No, 82; business agent, 
John Kamke, No. 78. 

Co. CHARLES P. BRYAN, of Chicago, a true friend of genuine 
reformatory labor legislation, is at the head of a special com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Altgeld to inquire into the ques- 
tion of child labor in this state. It will be a labor of love with 
Col, Bryan, as he is thoroughly imbued with the idea that some 
legislation on the question of child labor, just to both employer 
and employe, should be enacted. 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 16 elected officers as 
follows: President, W. S. Timblin; vice-president, C. F. Shel- 
don; secretary and treasurer, William McEvoy; organizer, 
Harry G. Martin; board of trustees, James C. Hutchins, A, Alli- 
son, H. A. Crowell; sergeant-at-arms, Frank Sloan; business 
committee, A. C. Rice, Samuel Wymer, George W. Harris, 
James W. Marsh, Ed F. Drackert. Propositions submitted by 
the International Typographical Union were carried. They 


provide for a change in the size of the Typographical Journal 
and the ratification of agreements made with the Pressmens, 
Bookbinders and Machinists unions, 

TYPOGRAPHIA No, 9 has elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Emil Tacubert; vice-president, Carl Oesterle; treasurer, 
August Lorch; corresponding secretary, Henry Hotze; record- 
ing secretary, Anton Chonarzewski; trustees, Leonh Judae, 
Charles Frey, Charles Bush; librarian, John Chonarzewski; 
delegates to German Central Labor Union, A. Belz, A. Chonar- 
zewski. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE Table Knife Grinders National Union sends in a list of 
union firms for the Fair List. 

THE Lasters Protective Union has been merged into the Boot 
and Shoe Workers National Union. 

P. J. MAAS, our Chicago correspondent, has been elected sec- 
retary of the Trade and Labor Assembly of that city. 

MINERS AND MINE LABORERS No, 6371, Pence, Wis., stopped 
work on the 16th and secured a good increase in wages. 

WIRE DRAWERS 6460, of Cleveland, won a final victory on 
August 27, and returned to work on a 15 per cent increase. 


THE results in Pennsylvania show that Mr, Quay's fear that 
the opposition would buy his delegates was altogether ground- 
less. 

THE St. Louis Aost-/ispatch says that street car travel in that 
city has increased 100 per cent while the population was increas- 
ing 30 per cent. 

COLUMBIA RIVER FISHERMENS PROTECTIVE UNION NO, 632! 
increased from three hundred to one thousand members in the 
three months ending July 31. 

THE juggernaut of hard times seems to be the only influence 
that will drive the brains of some men out of their stomachs 
and into their heads,— 7he Nonconformist, 

THE Stove Mounters Journal, published by the international 
union, is the latest acquisition to the labor press. If it gets the 
support it deserves it will do good work. 

THE Tobacco Workers have added three more firms to the 
Fair List, as follows: The Edel Tobacco Co., of Richmond, 
Va.; Hall & Williams and the Harry Weissinger Co., of Louis 
ville, Ky. 

Ir Mr. Cleveland aspires to be the Andrew Jackson of his 
day, he takes a poor way of accomplishing his aim, Andrew 
Jackson kept his hand on the throttle and did not spend months 
away from Washington, fishing. 

Tue difficulty of the Beef Boners Union No, 615: with the 
Armour Packing Co., of Kansas City, has been settled, after 
conference with the local officials and Executive Council of the 
A. F.of L. The temporary boycott has been taken off. 

The furnace workers of Pennsylvania are making rapid 
headway in organization, four charters being issued recently. 
No. 6522, of Newcastle, secured an increase in wages, on May 1, 
of 15 per cent, and on July 24 another increase of 15 cents, 

PusH the various labels and help to organize all crafts. This 
is part of your duty and will strengthen your organization as 
well, We must not hesitate to give the same assistance that 
we ask from others. Co-operation is the mainspring of organ- 
ization. 

THE examples of Washington and Jefferson in regard to a 
third term are likely to have controlling influence for a long 
time. Both declined, and Jefferson wrote: “If some period is 
not fixed, either by the constitution or by practice, the office 
will, though nominally elective, become for life, and then 
hereditary.” 

ENGLAND, with a population of 30,000,000, *has only 32 judges, 
or one judge for every 940,625 of population, while New York, 
with a population of 7,000,000, has 140 judges, or one judge for 
every 50,000 of population, and Illinois, with a population of 
4,000,000, has 178 judges, or one for every 22,472 of population, 
All the states are similarly burdened witlr the judge curse. 
Fully 75 per cent of them are mere jack-leg lawyers who man- 
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age to make fortunes of various dimensions by an investment 
of brains that excites universal derision. 

THE employes of the Glenwood Manufacturing Co., Wis., five 
hundred in number, received no cash for a number of years. 
On July 28 they organized under the A. F. of L,., stopped work, 
secured cash payment, a regular pay day, and thirty-five per 
cent increase. 

It is shown by statistics that the “crime” of suicide is rapidly 
increasing. The number of citizens who died by their own 
hands were as follows: 1889, 2,224; 1890, 2,640; 1891, 3,331; 1892, 
3,860; 1893, 4,460; 1894, 4,912. In six years there were 21,427 sui- 
cides, and this increase of more than 100 per cent in six years 
is set down td the credit of such labor robbers as George M. 
Pullman. 

THERE seems to be a well-defined opinion in the minds of 
people in the great cities that there will be more people to feed 
from the hand of charity this winter than ever before, and they 
are preparing for the event. How strange that people will vote 
the means of subsistence out of their own and their neighbor's 
mouths, then walk up and feed from the hand of charity.— 7he 
Nonconformist. 

Tue outlook is for an enormous corn crop, the largest in the 
history of the country. But it is not so assuring as to how 
much money the crop will bring. Several times heretofore the 
farmers have had corn to burn, but could not get money enough 
together to pay taxes and interest. Such is the infamy of the 
prevailing system that our very blessings are turned into curses, 
— The Nonconformist. 

THERE are about a dozen salmon canneries now running in 
Alaska, and the output this year will be about 2,350,000 dozen 
cans, A big industry in packing clams and making and bottling 
clam juice has lately become established, and about 50,000 dozen 
cans of clams were put up this year. Salt cod, herrings and 
other such standard salted fish products have just begun to 
push their way intothe Oregon and Washington markets, which 
hitherto have been supplied from the east. 


ALASKA papers tell of a traveler named Clifton, who, a few 
weeks ago, was making preparations iv Juneau for a journey 
up the Yukon river, which he intends shall extend 1,000 miles 
further into the mysterious northern region than any white 
man has yet reached. He had hired twenty Indians to accom- 
pany him, and had bought several packs of dogs for use in 
sleighing. It issaid his expectations as to the results of his 
trip run to great gold discoveries as much as to geographical 
glory. 

Tue London 7imes says: ‘The International Bureau at Berne 
has just issued the general returns showing the postal tele- 
graph receipts and expenditures of the leading countries in the 
postal union during 1893. The figures quoted are expressed in 
millions of francs, as follows: 


Revenue, Expenditures. 


Austin. cc tee Toh ke 92.9 85 2 
Dy see ee en ee nee _ 3.1 26.8 
Bulgaria . 2.1 2.7 
France (including Algeria and Tunis) | 2145 173.2 
Germany. . ce ae 338.6 
cc 22.5 17.9 
PD. ee wish «<6 ols 6 6 6 « 7.2 5.9 
Russia .. ae ink 0 eee So Ace 94.1 98.3 
United Kingdom . . ie-a Kn 261.3 193.4 


In the foregoing states the statistics comprise the postal and 
telegraph services. It will be noticed that in Bulgaria and 
Russia the expenditure exceeds the revenue, In the following 


countries the postal returns alone are given: 
Revenue. Expeuditurcs 


ER ei acia i Hab 9 A B® 8 ace bm 10.7 22.3 
ta So's Se ss 6 ¢ £4 4 > «9 183 10.4 
Sa ee ee 18.7 28.2 
ED aicewn’ «0 quptiig hie a8 «an 8.2 8.0 
eae aaa, 30 2.4 
tee ae I Slang She int aaa 1.54 1.57 
RE a ae er eee ee 376 31.8 
Italy . ae ch as Sel ee ee ue 48.5 41.8 
Netherlands eee a ay 14.9 12.3 
i ea a ee ae 4.49 4-45 
re eee 23.8 11.0 
Te ee ee 21.8 IL. 
EL a ova by) 5d <5 <4 tp ok Ge ob 26.1 24.7 
United States... . . ee 420.0 


From the above table it will be seen that the cost of mainten- 
ance of the postal service across the Atlantic is in unfavorable 





contrast with that of European and Eastern administration, 
the expenditure in Canada and the United States being in 
excess of the revenue. The difference is even more marked 
in the case of the Argentine Republic, where the postoffice 
costs the country more than double the amount received by 
the department,” 

THE women of Nebraska are trying to secure the enactment 
of a law that will enable married women to own and convey 
one-half of all property, real or personal, that may be acquired 
by the joint labors of husband and wife after marriage. The 
Omaha Aee favors wider property rights for married women, 
but says: “It would certainly be very difficult to ascertain what 
property was acquired by the joint eflorts or earnings of a mar- 
ried couple during a period extending over ten, fifteen or twenty 
years. Then there might be serious question as to class of 
property or wealth acquired in such a partnership.” 

Or the horseless carriage, which will be in as general use 
some day as the bicycle, several things are already settled. It 
will be like the safety bicyle, low and close to the ground, so as 
to make an easy step from it, and this will greatly reduce 
serious accidents, It will no longer be necessary to place the 
driver high up in the air, so that he can look over and so con- 
trol his horse. For a somewhat similar reason, the new car- 
riage will be far lighter than its predecessor, which was made 
heavy, largely to protect it from the horses, from being kicked 
or pulled to pieces by them. The pneumatic tire may be used 
for light vehicles, but for rougher work a strong cushion tire 
will probably be needed.— 7imes-Democrat. 

THE American Co-Operative Company's incorporation com- 
mittee, authorized by the National Co-Operative Conference, to 
act, for the present, as directors of the American Co-Operative 
Company, organized as a general wholesale purchasing and 
supply agency, have decided to accept subscriptions to its $25 
shares of stock on payment of one-tenth ($2.50), agreeing never 
to assess the shares or call for the residue. ‘This gives full vot- 
ing power to the shareholder, but no dividends shall be drawn 
on any share until, by the accumulation of profits, or other- 
wise, it is fully paid up. The committee has also decided to 
interpret the words ‘‘co-operative association” so as to include 
any group of persons co-operating for the purchase, jointly, 
of a share of stock in the American Co-Operative Company, 
whether a newspaper, a business firm, a labor union, a family 
(a natural co-operative institution), or any other group or organ- 
ization of persons Each share-holding association has one 
vote in the company, and only one, though it may hold as many 
as forty shares, The company will thus form a universal com- 
bination of capital for co-operative purposes. Send subscrip- 
tions, for the present, to E. P. Foster, secretary pro fem., 12 
Moselle building, Cincinnati, O 

DETROIT, MICH., 1895. 
To Street Railway Employes and all Organized Labor of America: 

Greeting: Last April the reports were sent out from the city 
of Cleveland, O., to the effect that an organization had been 
formed in that city, to be known as the National Street Rail- 
way League, and to take the place of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street Railway Employes of America. Our executive 
council at that time deemed it of no consequence and too insig- 
nificant to pay any attention to; but as many of the labor 
papers of the country have, from time to time, published 
accounts of this fake organization, tc our injury, we would call 
your attention to the fact that the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employes is the only bonafide trade union 
organization in America of our calling affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and in the different cities our organ- 
izations are affiliated with the central bodies, and our members 
working for the amelioration of labor in general. The pros- 
pects of our national never looked brighter. 

The move at Cleveland was made in the interest of the com- 
panies, and was started at the time our organizers were in the 
field, to hinder them and to disrupt our noble order; and we 
would ask all organizations to correct this wrong impression, 
and the labor papers to publish this circular in the defense of 
true trade unionism. Yours fraternally, 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 

W. D. MAHON, President. A.of S. R. E. of A. 

REZIN ORR, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 1, 1895. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of July. (The months are abbreviated thus: j, f, 
m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS. 
July; 

Cash on hand. . . . » $2,061 83 
Magic a | federal labor union 6335, tax, a, “mm, i. ‘ 1 05 
Horse nail pointers prot. 6510, >. ees (* 5 00 
Laborers prot. 6548, sup. . 2 a he 10 00 

2. Trades and labor council, Piqua, o., ta $5; tax, 
j, a, 8, $6.25... It 25 
3. Pavers and hammermen 5611, tax, j. 3 a, 8, 0, ni, a. on 3 00 

i forgers and rammermen 6481, tax, j, f, m, a, 

m, ; 1 21 
satevantionst ¢ ‘pographical union, tax, june . 2 © 61 75 
Brotherhood of painters and decorators, tax, june 12 50 
Great western union of musicians 6349, tax, d, j, f 42 
Lathers unions6494,tax,m,am,j......... I 52 
National tobacco workers, Ms % so * parciw © a 5 00 
Drivers prot. union, 6549, sup . . 5 00 
— and meat cutters 6260, tax, june, 6c; sup. 

sr ae 4! 

a me federal labor union 16354, t ax, m, ‘a, m 1 05 

4- Chicago egg inspectors 6524, i mens « w6w oe 65 
Christian-Moerlin Brewing Co , ‘adv . : eee e 25 00 
eeanese laborers prot. 6043, tax, may .. . 257 
Tampa, Fla., federated trades council, tax, a, m, j 6 25 

5. Vessel ioaders 5896, taxto July: ...... 9 
Tobacco pressmen 6046, tax, april. ...... . 2 00 
Indianapolis Brewing Co.,adv ......... 15 00 
Laundry workers 5580, tax, m, j, j. 1 74 
Marine stationary firemen 5707, tax, ij, x m, a, “m, j 1 92 
Building laborers and hod-carriers, 6339, tax, j, Jj 20 

6. Retail clerks national prot. union, tax, n, d, .< 

m, a, m,j. . 31 40 
Reed, rattan and wittow ; workers 6454) tax, may 50 
Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, j,j. . I 20 
Hod carriers 6550, sup ........ és eh 11 75 
Firemens prot, 6130, tax, feb. ike Saag — 43 


Federal labor 6519, sup. . . 2 
United diamond workers 6476, tax, ‘d, j, f, m, a, m, j 4 
Musicians prot. 5208, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, 7 
National union of brewery workmen, ‘tax, ‘a “m, j 5 
Table knife grinders national union, tax, m, a, m 2 10 
; 1 
2 
I 
5 
8 


— 


x 


Pattern workers national league, tax, may . 
8. Ladies federal labor 5706, tax, m, j,j,a . . 
Coalers prot. 6235, tax, o. n, d, j, £ m 


Federal labor 6402, sup. . — 
Tobacco wrappers and feeders S78, t tax, ‘a, 00 
9. Hod carriers 6237, tax,a,m,j.. . xs 66 
Trunk makers prot. 6353, sup . . 2 00 
United standarc ——— 5608, tax, i, f, m, ‘a, nm. I 50 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, m, a, m, j ; , ; 60 
Oswego Starch Co., adv. SC alee : 11 25 
10, Stove mounters 5785, _. PLLC 1 00 
Musicians prot. 6408, tax, june ; ‘ 1 06 
it. Musicians prot. 5594, tax, if, m, a, m, ai he toa 1 50 
Iron laborers 6551, —- vies , ‘ 10 00 
Axe workers 6513, tax . le wht 275 
Superior musical prot, 6462, tax, june. se o8 
Longshoremen and stevedores 5392, tax, a, 5, 0, I 00 
Hod carriers 4054, tax to July 1, _96¢; sup., 50C. .. 1 46 
Toledo central labor, tax, n,d,j,f,m,a ... 12 50 


12, Int. union of journeymen horseshoers, tax, a, 'm, 


° 30 00 

accher fi federal labor 6540, sup . ; 4/0 

Glass stainers and lead glaziers 6478, ‘tax, m, i. oa I 00 

United bro. of carpenters and joiners, tax, may 50 00 

Screwmaking operators prot. 6503, tax, j,j . . : Fs) 

13. R. G. Rudd, one dozen badges. . 5 00 
144. Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax, july, 

$2; sup., $2.75. . "475 

15. Bro. of stationary engineers 6526, tax, june 15 

Federal labor 6303, tax,a,m,j... . ; 63 

Roll workers prot. 6457, t Pe». 5.< 5 + 29 

Federal labor 6402, tax, may . ru 

16. Screwmakers prot. 6256, tax, june, ‘$1. ol; sup. $. 50 251 

Zine workers prot. 6537, tax, june. 21 

17. Federal labor 6397, tax, j, f, m, a, m, i, ‘ja 56 

Miners and mine laborers 6371, tax, j,j . 82 

Stovefitters union, 5028, tax, july . . : 10 

Freight handlers 6498, tax, m,j .. .. I 50 

Federal labor 6480, tax, june. . . ‘ 35 

18. Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, m, 5 ; 1 20 

Teamsters union 6060, tax, a, m,j. 75 

19. Pattern makers national league, tax, » june 1 83 

2. Brickmakers prot. 6552, sup ‘ , 5 00 

Federal labor 5761, sup. ’ 50 

21. Lasters prot. union, tax, o, n, d. a ‘m, a, ‘m, j 97 50 

Fort Worth trades assembly, tax, f, m,a : 6 25 

Hod carriers 5026, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j 1 80 

22. Federal labor 6303, sup . iy { 25 

Missoula federal labor 6402, sup ine 5 09 


22, Federal labor 6400, tax, june . ji I oo 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6553, sup ; 


23. Miners prot. asso, 6395, tax, june : 65 

24. Carriage and hardware workers 6419, tax, ai 62 
Amal, asso, of street railway cmgmages, ax, d, i, 

ee eee oe. 15 00 

Horse’ nail workers prot ‘and ben., + 6470, ‘sup oe 5 00 

25. Thread dressers 6140, tax,a,m,j . . % 87 

Federal labor 4091, sup. . n 4 00 

2. Machine woodworkers int. union, tax to Aug. 1 ‘ 24 00 

Laborers prot. 6548, tax, july . . 40 

27. Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax to Afig. 1, $5. 91; ’ sup., 4. 09 10 00 

Furnace workers progressive 6554, Sup... 5 00 

28. Pillsbury-Washbury Flour Co., adv tapes 41 00 

29. Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, july .. ‘ 16 


United garment workers of America, copies of 
FPEDERATIONIST ... . a's os 2 
Federal labor 6519, tax, m, j, j, a 1 
Hod carriers 6398, tax, f, m,a . I 
R. G. Rudd, 1 dozen badges —N _ 7 
30. International typographic al union, tax, july ee 60 87 
. C. Randall, sup o. 2 
he. carriers prot. and ben, 57 83, i, i I 
Rockford central labor, sup 5 
31. Freight handlers 6527, tax, m, j,j. 4 
Coopers machine epeensenne: tax, o, n, d, jf, m, 


00 


So 


a, $2.10; sup., $1 git , 3 10 
Copies of FEDERATIONIST . . , 1 20 
Pamphlets and ewan’ 40 
Subscriptions . 56 25 

WU cb oe & be od 0 le el 3 lw et oe 8 ee 


EXPENSES. 
July. 
1. By one month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 





Indianapolis . . itn’ 35 00 
Electric Light Co., Indianapolis, june. “ 2 00 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis ' 8 48 

2. Ice, Union Ice Co., Indianapolis ie .“s 75 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis ; 1 53 
5. Printing FepeRaATIonist, July, Indpls, Ptg. Co. . 110 69 
Seals, Geo, J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis... . . 13 50 
10. Organizer’s expenses, Ed HH. Blick, New Jersey . 3 00 
15. Towels, Clean Towel Supply Co. Indianapolis 50 
23. Organizer's expenses, L. EK Zoreey, Detroit, Mich 3 00 
Organizer's expenses, F L,. Rist, Cincinnati,O. . 8 00 
24. Office supplies, Sentinel Printing Co., Indianapolis I 20 
Expressage, American Express Co , Indianapolis 60 
25. Telegrams, Western Union, Indianapolis . ae ti < 1 25 
Printing, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis. . . 47 75 
Office supplies, Sentinel Printing Co., Indianapolis 55 
Janitor's salary, June, John Goddie, Indianapolis 8 00 
Four weeks’ salary, L,. M. Spalding, apanstedpand 48 oo 
Stamps received andused ..... 5 45 
One month's salary, July, Aug. McCraith. |. |; 125 00 
One month's salary, July, John McBride ... . 150 00 
Traveling expenses, John McBride. ....... 57 55 
ers ee re ee ee 
RECAPITULATION, 
Cash on hand July! Cerereo eres rel 
EE UE 3s ie ct awe eee 0 8 a . 850 87 
DG + + dias eae poe od ce db es 6 ee ae 
OSs 3-5 6 0 eng s Latete+.s te & He Oe eee 
° a 


BRUNER es tt cee te tts ts es + ee 


A CLUBBING OFFER, 


THERE is published in Newark, N. J., by Eltweed Pomeroy, 
the secretary of the Direct Legislation League of New Jersey, 
assisted by J. W. Sullivan, member of the Typographical Union, 
and our national lecturer, a little quarterly called Zhe Direct 
Legislation Record. As its name implies, it is devoted solely to 
the furtherance of direct legislation. Each number contains 
some law drawn for this purpose, the news of the movement, 
and papers on its philosophy, scope and meaning, many of them 
by trade union officers. 

This paper is a union paper and is devoted solely to a cause 
which, until last year, was the only political plank endorsed by 
the Federation. The Denver convention urged all members of 
the Federation to further direct legislation in every way. We 
want our readers to know about this, and have accordingly 
made a clubbing rate with the Record. Its regular subscription 
price is 25 cents a year, or clubs of ten for $2. It is well worth 
the money. But we have made arrangements by which Tue 
FEDERATIONIST and 7he Direct Legislation Record may both be 
had for 65 cents. When renewing your subscription or sending 
in a new one, send us 65 cents instead of so cents, and you will 
get the Record as well as THE FEDERATIONIST, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Special Wotice 








reeeeeEach and: Every Union Member in good standing 


is hereby appointed a committee of one to see that 


every retail clothier in his district carries a full line of 














Union Label Clothing and none other. Failure to com- 





ply with © such _Tequest being the lo loss | of patronage not 








alone of all union members, but their friends: as well. 








Members, Do Your Duty 








ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


DEMAND [2 
UNION [E 
CLOTHING |g 


BUY NONE 
OTHER 


FavW NOINN | 











> 
REGISTERED x OF 


UNION LABEL 





THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 


SfdFeanbun Co 


ADAMS AND MARKET STS....CHICAGO 
ARE THE EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF THESE GOODS 
IN THE WEST 




















